This house, where 
17 people now live 
in three rooms, can 
be duplicated in al- 
most any town or 
city in the nation. 
Story on page four. 
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fevers to the Editors 





Minister’s Talks With Young People Pays Off 





Good Counseling Program 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

While vocational counseling is 
good, there is plenty of room for general 
counseling on the part of pastors with 
reference to their young people. I have 
found a plan, which no doubt many others 
use that is yielding large results. 

Several weeks ago I set as a goal a 
personal interview with each High School 
Senior in our church. A specific appoint- 
ment is made one week in advance by 
mail, Along with my letter of invitation 
I include a return card on which they may 
choose an alternate date if necessary. The 
idea is now rather common knowledge 
throughout the church so that some young 
people have called a little anxious lest I 
might forget them. 

I have had practically a 100% response. 
In each instance we have discussed three 
questions: the possibility of going on to 
higher education; the church, its good 
points and bad points; and the world of 
tomorrow—are they hopeful on the basis 
of what they know about other young peo- 
ple? 

I hope these conferences have been help- 
ful to the young people. They have been 
helpful to the minister. He is quite sure 
the group he has interviewed is going 
ahead in Christian growth and works. As 
things now stand, I plan to have inter- 
views with young people who are in 
“unior High School as well as those in the 
Senior Class. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


specific 


JOS. M. GARRISON. 


In Alabama, 15 for Governor 
WESTERN UNION 
ADD ALABAMA NEWS LETTER (OUT- 
LOOK, Mar. 6): 15 GUBERNATORIAL 
CANDIDATES NOW. 


Selma, Ala. N. J. WARREN. 


Whose Time, School’s or Church’s? 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

happy to see that somebody has 
started a movement against the monoply 
of pupils’ time by the public schools (OUT- 
LOOK, Mar. 6). This is a matter that has 
been on my heart for several years. Those 
of us in towns or cities find it almost im- 
possible any longer to do effective work 
through youth they are so 
engrossed with an over-all program in the 
public schools. It has now come to the 
point where rehearsals for dramatic num- 
bers take place on Sunday. 

I heard last week that 
licly announced to his congregation the 
Sunday before that he was refusing to 
allow his young people to sing an anthem 


I am 


our because 


a minister pub- 


which was scheduled in the morning serv- 
ice because they were putting the school 
their church This may 
sound a bit drastic but we need some such 
action today to arouse both our young peo- 
ple and their parents to the fact that they 
should put “first things first.” 

I know of no question that should in- 
vite a freer discussion in columns 
than this one. 

Wilson, N. C. 


above interests 


your 


HAROLD J. DUDLEY. 


The Stroup Proposal 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
The anticipated flood of letters on “Re- 


gaining Our Lost Youth” by Dr. Stroup 


has probably reached overwhelming pro- 
portions by now, as the subject is one 
about which many of us are deeply con- 


cerned. (See Inquiring Reporter, p. 7.) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
the act of March 3, 1879. 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


re-entered as 


Telephone 2-9492. 


I have been hoping that someone who 
could command a hearing would advance 
some such plan, as some adaptation of the 
parochial school principle appears to be 
the only conceivable solution of the prob- 
lem, whether we like the idea or not, and 
whether we think it will detract from the 
public school system or not. The matter 
of greatest importance is that our chil- 
dren be taught how to draw near unto 
God, so that God may draw near unto 
them. 

The present day rigid interpretation of 
the principle of separation of church and 
state, which has brought about this sep- 
aration of religion from education, is 
something for which we Protestants must 
shoulder much of the blame. Were we less 
fearful that the Catholic Church might 
benefit by some allocation of public funds, 
the courts might not take such an extreme 
position. i 

Since the state has assumed responsi- 
bility for the education of its children, it 
should not be illegal for the state to share 
the expense with a church which relieves 


the state of some of its educational load, 
provided the scholastic standards are met. 

I venture to say that if we adopt the 
proposal] of Dr. Stroup, we shall eventually 
change our views regarding the use of 
state or federal funds for church schools, 
I wish we could be big enough to make 
the about face immediately, but that, I am 
afraid, is too much to expect. 

To sum up, may I say that the Stroup 
proposal, in my opinion, is logical, timely 
and worthy of church-wide support. It 
should not go unnoticed in the next Gen- 
eral Assembly, and I believe further that 
in connection with the question of fund 
raising, that the General Assembly should 
go on record as approving the acceptance 
of such state or federal aid as might be- 
come available. 

Hoping that I may escape the axe of the 
executioner for expressing the above con- 
viction. ... 

FRANK D. ALLEN. 

Caruthersville, Mo. 


Omitted: Another Treasurer 


One treasurer omitted from our list 
(March 20, p. 2) was that of the American 
Bible Society, Gilbert Darlington, Bible 
House, New York, until March 31. After 
this date this cause is included, along with 
others in the General Fund.—EDITORS. 
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K. C. Lawyer Receives 


ee 


Copy of Flynn’s Book 





‘*Under Cloak of the Church’’ 


Law Offices of 
GRESHAM, HIZER & BOUGHAN 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Deer Beg ooo ccceet 


I am in receipt of a copy of “The Road 
Ahead,” by John T. Flynn, which the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, Inc., 
says was sent at your request, because it 
contains the attack on the Federal Council 
of Churches. I was already familiar with 


the book. 
I have always resented it when my 
church has mixed in political matters, 


even when it mixed in on my side. I do 
not like it when the Federal Council does 
it, and I have said so openly. However, I 
Was a commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly held at Atlanta in May, 1948, at which 
time the Assembly considered a proposal 
to withdraw from the Council. The ques- 
tion was ably debated on both sides. But 
there was a prevailing feeling that the ad- 
vantages of membership outweighed the 
admitted disadvantages, and the majority 
voted to stay in. I have always been a 
believer in the principle of majority rule, 
and I have felt a duty to go along with 
the decision of the majority. 

By the same token, I resent it when 
political groups try to use the church for 
their selfish purposes. I hope you do not 
realize it, but that is what you are helping 
them do. In the first place, John T. Flynn 
is not an unbiased witness. He is a prop- 
agandist, and his book makes unblushing 
appeal to nearly every kind of economic, 
sectional, religious and race prejudice 
which we have in our nation. In the sec- 
ond place, I wonder if you know the na- 
ture of the so-called Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc. Its political 
philosophy is so far reactionary that the 
Union League looks pink. Time Magazine 
for March 6, 1950, reports that during the 
past year that group spent $620,632 (more 
than $50,000 a month) in lobbying activi- 
ties, being exceeded in such respect by 
only one other reported organization. It 
has been chief lobbyist for numerous po- 


10c a copy. $4.00 a year. 
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litical and economic ideas, e. g., the at- 
tempt to prove that a third term for 
Roosevelt was unconstitutional, and the 
vicious attack made on behalf of the oil 
companies against the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the tidelands oil cases. 
Actually, it is a thinly-disguised prop- 
aganda agent for the group who control 
the Republican National Committee, and 
Flynn’s book is now being used as the key- 
note for that party’s 1950 campaign. It 
is quite legitimate for you or anyone else 
to support the Republican ticket, but it 
should be done in the open and not under 
cloak of the church. 

I am not a Socialist, and I have no 
use for Communism. (Incidentally, Flynn 
does not disclose any deep knowledge of 
what Communism is.) If the time should 
ever come when the majority of our peo- 
ple, like the majority of the British peo- 
ple, decides that Socialism is the best type 
of government, or that Communism is 
what they want, and should elect an ad- 
ministration pledged to such a system, 
then those “isms” will be a part of our 
democratic system of government. If 
Flynn or those for whom he speaks would 
deny that sovereign right to our people to 
choose their form of government, then 
they are anti-constitution and anti-Ameri- 
can. 

The author apparently sees little differ- 
ence between Socialism and Communism. 
He would class as Socialists all those who 
profess to see any flaws in our capitalistic 
society which should be mended. I am 
old enough to remember the days when 
those who attacked the sweat shops and 
child labor were branded as Socialists who 
would destroy our capitalistic system, as 
well as those who advocated the adoption 
of the income tax, the direct primary, the 
popular election of senators, and similar 
reforms. Now Republicans and Demo- 
crats of all shades of opinion vie with each 
other in lauding those wholesome improve- 
ments. 

By all means, let’s fight Communism, but 
let’s not permit political lobbyists to put 
on the holy robes of the church to try to 
win elections. ... 
WALTER J. GRESHAM. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
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Voting on Merger Is Unfavorable 


United Presbyterians Look Toward US-USA Union First 


Indianapolis. (RNS) — Although it 
voted 11 to 6 in favor of merging with 
the Reformed Church of America, the 
Indiana Presbytery of the United Pres- 
byterian Church failed to obtain the re- 
quired three-fourths majority necessary 
to put it on record as approving a pro- 
posed union of the two denominations. 

The Indiana Presbytery’s vote was re- 
garded by leaders of both denomina- 
tions as a further indication that the 
final decision of both chuiches would 
be against the merger. 

A revised master plan for union was 
approved in 1949 by delegates to the 
national assemblies of both denomina- 
tions meeting simultaneously in Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. The plan specified that 
there must be a three-fourths favorable 
vote within individual presbyteries and 


local classes (groups of Reformed 
churches corresponding to presby- 
teries). 


The plan also required a three-fourths 
favorable majority of all presbyteries 
and classes to permit a vote at the 1950 
general assemblies of both churches. 


By March 10, nineteen of 51 pres- 
byteries had voted on the merger issue. 
Six of the nineteen failed to attain the 
necessary three-fourths favorable vote, 
making the vote thus just under the 
required favorable 75%. 





Favors US or USA Merger 


In order that its vote might not be 


misunderstood, (6-4 against merger), 
Idaho Presbytery then adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution unanimously: 


“That Idaho Presbytery go on record 
as favoring immediate negotiations of 
the United Presbyterian Church with 
the Presbyterian Church USA and/or 
the Presbyterian Church US, looking to- 
ward union with either or both of these 
bodies.”’ 


Said the clerk, “It was believed by 
presbytery that this latter motion would 
be beneficial in interpreting the results 
of the voting” on the proposal to merge 
with the Reformed Church. 


Archbishop Encouraged by Vatican Decree 


London (RNS)—Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, said 
here that a section of the recent Vatican 
decree which encourages cooperation be- 
tween Roman Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics in defense of fundamental Christian 
principles is to be ‘‘warmly welcomed.” 

Addressing the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, Dr. Fisher said it 
is encouraging that the Vatican ‘‘should 
think it timely and appropriate to give 
general directions to Roman Catholics, 
so many of whom are showing a great 


interest in one aspect or another of 
ecumenical discussions.” 

“We may welcome the Vatican docu- 
ment,’”’ Dr. Fisher declared, “insofar as 
it does not forbid, but by implication 
encourages, joint counsel of this kind. 

“There seems to be here,’’ he added, 
“a relaxing of previous instructions. It 
is good to find nothing to discourage 
such cooperative enterprises as took 
place in this country a few years ago 
under the joint auspices of the British 
Council of Churches and the Roman 
Catholic Sword of the Spirit.’’ 


Record Crowd Packs Columbia Stadium for Graham 


With more than 40,000 people 
crowded into the Columbia, S. C., 
stadium on a recent Sunday afternoon, 
Billy Graham, the 31-year-old Minne- 
apolis evangelist, had more than 1,500 
recorded decisions for Christ when the 
meeting was over. The highway patrol 
estimated that 10,000 others drove away 
upon learning that all seats were taken. 

The Columbia stadium service cli- 
maxed a two weeks’ series with 5,000 
persons crowded daily into the township 
auditorium. Following the closing 
service the evangelist and his party left 
for a tour of South Carolina towns and 
cities for one service in each. 


Newspaper Support 


Columbia papers gave front page 
streamers to the meeting and full pages 
of pictures. The complete sermon ap- 
peared in the newspaper columns each 
day. This treatment by the daily press, 
Graham said, accounted for the over- 
crowded stadium. 

Among those who signed cards there 
was Kirby Higbe, of baseball fame, with 
the N. Y. Giants. Most ardent sup- 
porters of the Graham revivals in South 
Carolina have been Bob Jones Univer- 


sity professors and students and those 
from Columbia Bible College. These 
institutions were publicly praised by the 
evangelist and their representatives 
were usually on the platform with him. 

What happened in Columbia follows 
the pattern of earlier meetings in Los 
Angeles, Boston and elsewhere. At the 
present time Graham is said to have 
more than 800 invitations to hold serv- 
ices in this country and abroad. Next 
October he will be in Atlanta for a 
series of meetings and plans have just 
been completed for a month-long re- 
vival in Dallas in January, where the 
city Baptist Association has agreed to 
build a portable tabernacle seating 20,- 
000 persons. 


Wants Church Cooperation 


President of Minneapolis’ North- 
western Schools, Graham is limiting 
himself to five city-wide revivals a year 
He says he wants these to be held where 
he will have full church support. 

“The thing that thrills me most,’’ he 
says, “is that for the first time in 40 
years it is the ministerial associations 
and church federations that are doing 
the inviting. Any evangelistic campaign 


that does not contribute to the churches 
of the community is not of any perma- 
nent value.” 


Avoids Divisive Topics 


In theology the evangelist says he is 
“definitely conservative.’’ But at the 
same time, unlike some evangelists, he 
says he is ecumenical in his fellowship, 
does not attack the Federal Council of 
Churches and similar groups and avoids 
all controversial doctrinal subjects that 
have been used to divide denominations 
and groups. 

As for money, he says he doesn’t be- 
lieve an evangelist should receive pay 
out of line with what pastors receive. 

A reading of his sermons shows no 
unusual content to his message. His own 
explanation of his success he declares to 
be ‘‘the very powerful voice and lungs 
with which God blessed me’’ and the 
prayers of people acrcss the land for re- 
vival. 

Graham is a Southern Baptist in 
background, the son of a North Caro- 
lina dairy farmer and a graduate of 
Wheaton College. His wife, the former 
Ruth Bell, is the daughte of the L. Nel- 
son Bells, of Montreat, N. C., who are 
Southern Presbyterians. 














Brady’s Alley May Not Be Far From Your House 
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FEW Sundays ago members of the 

Davidson College (N. C.) Presby- 

terian Church, listening to their 
minister tell of the miracle Christ per- 
formed at Cana of Galilee, suddenly 
heard the fire alarm. In that closely- 
knit community all minds had a single 
thought and considered it not at all 
strange or unusual that the minister, 
understanding this, should quickly close 
the service with the benediction. 

Rushing out of the church, they dis- 
covered the blaze less than a_ block 
away, back of the line of stores front- 
ing on Main Street alongside the col- 
lege campus. There, in Brady's Alley, 
little two-room house was burning. The 
fire was soon put out, but not before 
all the earthly belonging of Lewis and 
Mildred Lowry were destroyed. Lewis 
Lowry works at the Southern Cotton 
Oil Mill at Davidson and Mildred works 
at the Campus Club, a college boarding 
house. 

As a result of an appeal made at the 
Sunday vesper service, sufficient cloth- 
ing was readily contributed for the 
Lowrys and their two children, church 
women and college students taking care 
of this need—but no house could be 
found where they could live. 

Then they were forced to move into 
the three rooms where Mildred’s father 
lives, so that now 17 people try to make 
their home in those cramped quarters, 
on nearby Depot Street (see cover). 

The minister, who is Carl R. Pritchett, 
and friends in the church who were con- 
cerned about these people in such re- 
stricted living conditions, began to look 
around over this area. They discovered 
that 87 people live in the 11 houses, 
which are between forty and fifty years 
old. Fourteen live in a _ four-room 
house; 25 in five rooms; nine in three 
rooms, etc. Each house has a privy 
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ABOVE, the Lewis Lowrys in Brady’s 

Alley are being interviewed by the 

minister and a group of young peo- 

ple, just outside the burned house 
which they rented 





which has been moved many times, 

In this area are a few pig pens, 
chicken houses, garbage pails. It is q 
breeding place for flies and big rats. 
In fact, in the nearby Presbyterian 
church the preacher discovered that 
many a hymnal had been eaten by those 
rats and six copies of Holy Scripture 
have been nibbled at. In Brady’s Alley 
in mid-summer the stench is so bad that 
one of the women said, ‘“‘We have to 
pull down the window in the kitchen 
so we can eat.” 

During the week the preacher and in- 
terested persons talked about the con- 
ditions which existed; they talked about 
what might be done. Property owners, 
in such cases, are not of much help, 
and where local ordinances are lacking, 
they often do not have the incentive to 
keep their houses in good condition. In 
fact, there is no running water in any 
of the Brady’s Alley houses. Four out- 
door spigots serve the lot; dishwater 
is thrown out in front since in some of 
the houses there is no back door and 
none have drains. In fact, with a rental 
at $1.25 to $2.50 per week there is little 
chance to put or keep such property in 
repair. 

The Lowry house, like others, were 
protected from the cold by layers of 

re paper and cardboard tacked 
one on top of the other. The 
Charlotte News, taking up 
the story of Brady’s Alley, 
told of a Negro girl who two 
years ago got a record player 
as a present from an out-of- 
town relative. The player is 
still in her so-called living 
room, unused. It would cost 
$64 to run wiring into the 
house so the player could be 
operated. In the same house, 
said the newspaper, the 
kitchen faces north, giving a 
grand view of rolling pas- 
ture land. You can see this 
view through wide cracks in 
the door. Despite the fact 





Inside the Lowry house is 

seen the corner where the 

fire started. Five or six 

layers of newspaper and 

cardboard cartons cover 
the walls. 


With no water in their 
houses, the people of 
Brady’s Alley have four 
outside spigots to serve 
the 11 or more families. 
When the spigots freeze 
there’s another problem. 
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Atop one house on Linden Hill is a split 

chimney which owners of the place de- 

cline to repair or replace. A reporter 

said, “The next strong wind threatens 

to bring down bricks upon the heads 
of children.” 


that there is no running water in the 
the house, the place is kept spotless. 

Dr. J. B. Wood (of the China mis- 
sionary Woods), college physician, was 
reported in the Charlotte Observer as 
saying that the primitive sanitary con- 
ditions in the area might well endanger 
the health of the whole community. 
“The chief danger is from outdoor 
toilets and the flies which spread dysen- 
tary and typhoid,’ he said. “In addi- 
tion, with 87 people jammed into 11 
houses, virus infections and influenza 
spread rapidly. I have talked a long 
time about the necessity of cleaning up 
that area and other bad spots. Maybe 
now something can be done about it.’’ 

On the following Sunday Dr. Pritchett 
presented the facts; he called for a 
meeting on Wednesday evening to be 
held in the school auditorium (OUT- 
LOOK, Mar. 20). And the people came 
—more than 300, for they could under- 
stand as they had not understood before 
how a slum section is bad not only for 
the people who live in the slums but for 
a whole community. 

The preacher kept on with his efforts 
to show the intricate pattern created 
by bad housing areas, so on a Sunday 
afternoon he led a delegation, mostly of 
young people, but with some of their 





Gathered around the public spigot which serves 35 people in Shearer Town houses 

residents are being asked about their living quarters. The town policeman went 

along to lend his official presence; next to him is Davidson's professor of philos- 

ophy, George Abernethy. Six sociology students were in the party; one is seen 

taking notes. A little Negro girl led the group, impromptu, in “What a Friend 
We Have in Jesus.” 


parents, through Brady’s Alley, and into 
Shearer Town (named for and built 60 
years ago by Davidson’s one-time presi- 
dent and well-known Bible teacher.) 
There in Shearer Town, just beyond the 
town limit and over the Mecklenburg 
County line, on a dead-end dirt road and 
hidden from public view, something of 
the same conditions mark these houses 
as mark those in Brady’s Alley and in 
all slums. For all these years no house 
in Shearer Town had electric lights until 
last summer; now all but one have 
them. Here 35 people still get their 
water from a common spigot. Here 
much that goes on. in all slums is com- 
mon because slum living forces its pat- 
tern. 

After this trip, it was not hard to 
interest young people in the Davidson 
church in the need to implement Chris- 
tian faith with Christian deeds. Many 
older ones, too, are glad that a public 
housing program is being developed at 
Davidson to provide for people who in- 
habit such places as these uninhabitable 
slums. A committee of citizens—four 
business men, a professor and a dentist 
-—are forming a company with the stock 
subscribed by local residents to provide 
for the Negroes who now occupy the 
shacks and shanties. 


This will remove from the town the 
danger created by the present slums 
and it will minimize the health hazard. 
In addition, a good many people think 
that even better than the benefits they 
themselves will enjoy will be the new 
benefits provided for those who will 
get a chance to live in decent surround- 
ings. 

This story is reported here not simply 
because of its own peculiar interest and 
significance. That would not be suffi- 
cient justification. 


It is told because every town and 
city in the South, and to some extent, 
every community in the nation, has 
its own Brady’s Alley where people 
live in the midst of what is all too 
often an unconcerned body of citi- 
zens; sometimes, even so-called Chris- 
tian citizens; and sometimes church 
people who make their dollars-and- 
a-quarter and $2.50 a week from the 
impoverished inhabitants of slum 
areas, 


By the way, have you looked into 
your Brady’s Alley recently? Have you 
ever really looked there? 

(Editorial, page 8.) 





QUAKER PLAN—Here is a Philadelphia slum block as it 
looks now. To the right shows how the same block will look 
after a $750,000 Quaker “‘self-help”’ housing project has been 
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completed. One hundred tenants in the block will have a 
chance to own completely new homes on the same trans- 
formed block, under the Quaker plan.—RNS Photo. 














Christian Concern and Responsibility for 


®EDITORS’ NOTE—This affirmation 
and call to action was adopted recently 
in Detroit at the National Study Con- 
ference on the Church and Economic 
Life. 


Vv 


HRISTIANS MUST discover a way 
in which we can reconcile the ne- 
cessities of technology and the ne- 

cessities of brotherhood. Christian con- 
cern moves beyond the declaration of 
principle. It considers concrete meas- 
ures. How can man remove the con- 
tradiction that lies in his ability to 
produce and his inability to distribute 
in a morally just or rationally ade- 
quate way? How can he work out some 
synthesis by which the creative initiative 
that flowed from individualism may be 
conserved and the benefits that lie in 
collective endeavor be appropriated? 
How can man remove the unjust dis- 
parities of income and thus of the neces- 
sities of life and thereby create one of 
the conditions of peace? 

The hunger of any man anywhere be- 
comes the concern of Christian men 
everywhere. It is a matter of Christian 
concern that the average per capita an- 
nual income in favored and efficient 
United States is from 10 to 15 times 
as great as that of persons in vast 
areas where children are hungry, health 
service almost non-existent and shelter 
inadequate. 

Within the United States itself there 
are areas in which income is so low 
that fundamental injustices result and 
the people are unable to secure the 
bare necessities. Can the Christian com- 
placently see production here reduced 
or surplus withheld while possibilities 
exist of distributing over-abundance to 
help hungry human brothers to help 
themselves? 

If man is exploited by man, that be- 
comes an issue of graver import to the 
theistic Christian than to the atheistic 
communist. Unfortunately, masses of 
mankind think that 
more opposed to the “exploitation of 


communism is 


man by man” than is Christianity. They 
are wrong! And it is our high oppor- 
tunity to prove them wrong. No true 
Christian is complacent in the face of 
periodic crises in which millions are 
denied work, consumers’ needs are un- 
met, and unemployment becomes epi- 
demic. Unemployed men, idle machines 
and unused materials present at the 
same time and place do not make sense 
to men endowed with God-given reason. 
Christian principles must be translated 
into concrete measures expressive of 
the Christian ideal. This is a task for 
stewards whose economic insights, 
executive ability and research skills are 
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Economic Life 


Continued from last week 


regarded as a sacred trust. Means must 
be discovered with which to realize 
moral ends. 

The church is summoned to new edu- 
cational effort through which Christians 
may come to understand the demands 
of the Christian faith as Christians con- 
front the economic order. The church, 
in teaching the principles of conduct, 
must bring to society agreement in the 
realm of ends, and sufficient agreement 
in the matter of means to insure co- 
operation in progressing toward these 
objectives. 

There is an obligation to inform the 
people concerning the facts of economic 
life. They should know in what ways 
the cooperation of management and 
labor has been achieved in many indus- 
tries; and should become acquainted 
with the practices of the large and in- 
creasing number of Christian business 
men who are dedicating their talents 
to the practice of Christian principles 
in the economic order and to the sin- 
cere endeavor to discover means through 
which justice and brotherhood may be 
realized in labor relations. Such men 
are pioneering the way to the peaceful 
solution of the economic problem and 
to the better society. Many of the 
leaders of labor are prominent church- 
men, but too few church members are 
acquainted with the history of labor or- 
ganizations, their contribution to democ- 
racy, and their signifieance in lifting the 
standards of life and in preserving free- 
dom. The basic problems confronting 
agriculture and other primary producers 
are too little known. 

There must be careful study of the 
results of the control and natural re- 
sources by a few, of the ethical stand 
ards practiced in some areas of eco- 
nomic life, of the controls exercised by 
concentrations of economic power over 
political institutions. Too often neg- 
lected is the consideration of the rea- 
sons for the steadily increasing standard 
of life in the United States, of the re- 
markable achievements of American 
productive enterprise, of the reseach 
carried on by free men, and of the grow- 
ing recognition of the place of labor in 
the free economy. Proposals for change 
must be examined both in the light of 
past performance and of freedom and 
justice. 


Influenced by Christ 


Our past performance in America has 
been influenced substantially—at some 
points decisively—by Christianity. The 
Christian conscience has been a more 


important factor in progress toward jus- 
tice than has any abstract principle of 
economics. Our institutions and tra- 
ditions of freedom have permitted the 
churches to exert this influence. We 
must not assume that either govern- 
mental control or the automatic oper- 
ation of any economic system can take 
the place of the conviction and action 
of Christian people working for justice 
in a free society. We would extend free- 
dom; totalitarianism would destroy it. 
We must also resist the temptation to 
try short-cuts to justice through central- 
ized authoritarian controls, that tend 
to destroy freedom and undermine the 
sense of personal responsibility for each 
to be his brother’s keeper in economic 
life. 

Christians are opposed to all who 
would rule God out of the universe or 
out of the practices of the economic life. 
Atheism is un-Christian, whether it be 
affirmed by a philosopher or expressed 
in practices that disregard God’s will. 
The church must attack the atheism of 
orthodox communism in which faith in 
God is called superstition, and also 
such practical atheism as is present in 
contemporary capitalism in which God’s 
will is regarded as irrelevant to the 
economic process, whenever or wherever 
it appears in the professions, in labor 
leadership, in farm organizations, in in- 
dustrial ownership and management. 
Any order, too largely driven by the 
acquisitive spirit, organized upon auto- 
eratic principles and grounded in ma- 
terialism, must be changed to the end 
that the motive of service, the methods 
of mutual aid, the principles of democ- 
racy, and a philosophy that stresses the 
supremacy of personality shall be domi- 
nant. 

VI 

The Christian must face up to the 
issues that are involved both in free 
enterprise and in adequate planning for 
the common good. There is a planning 
that does mean serfdom. There is a 
planning that does contribute to free- 
dom. The freedom that enables private 
enterprise itself to plan must be pre- 
served; but the freedom must be main- 
tained that is essential to democratic 
decisions in which the people, through 
their government, plan, for example, 
public education and health, conserva- 
tion of natural resources, fiscal and for- 
eign policy, plan for national defense, 
cooperation in international bodies, as 
well as control of monopolies and re- 
straint of- anti-social individuals and 
groups. 

The challenge to free enterprise that 
lies in monopoly must be considered. 
Selfishness seldom thinks beyond im- 
mediate interests and cannot be relied 
upon to plan for the well-being of future 
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generations or for the conservation of 
natural resources. Freedom must be 
interpreted to include freedom for all 
men, the strong and the weak, the 
talented and the handicapped; and such 
freedom involves clear distinction be- 
tween the planning that enslaves and 
the planning that emancipates. 

The church itself as employer must 
see that its practices square with its 
preaching. How are its own employees 
treated when compared with the treat- 
ment present in enlightened industry? 
What are its relations with organized 
labor? Has the church set its wage 
scales as a result of its adherence to 
Christian principle or because of the 
going wage won for the workers by the 
sacrifices and struggle of organized 
labor? A church that has not set its 
house in order is not in the proper place 
to summon the economic order to Chris- 
tian standards. 


Vil 


The church must proclaim anew the 
Christian concept of vocation. All work 
must be seen in terms of its spiritual 
significance as helping to make possible 
fullness of life for all men everywhere. 
The Reformation doctrine of the calling 
of the Christian man must be re- 
emphasized, and all work must be done 
“ag unto God.’’ The Lord is present 
not alone in the broken bread and sacred 
wine of Holy Communism, but is pres- 
ent, too, in the sacred labor that brings 
to man his daily bread. When a man 
thinks of himself as a priest of God, his 
work becomes a sacred calling. 

The church has an unique oppor- 
tunity and obligation to become a force 
for reconciliation, without becoming a 
chaplain to the status quo. Within its 
membership are men and women of 
every walk of life. They kneel together 
at a common altar. Together they 
listen to the reading of the sacred word 
and the preaching of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. Together they recite 
the affirmations of faith and sing the 
hymns of the church. Together they 
must meet the issues of social life and 
of economic order. The church knows 
the individual not alone as the head of 
an industry or the leader of a labor 
organization, but as a soul in search 
of God. ' 

The church meets human beings who 
are in need of fellowship, in need of 
forgiveness, in need of a Father. It 
sees brothers at times engaged in indus- 
trial struggle, but it sees them too when 
they rejoice in the achievement of a 
son or bow in sorrow when a loved one 
passes away. The church knows that 
each man must stand at last before his 
Maker and give account for his steward- 
ship. Out of the fellowship of the 
church should come such understanding 
that men, standing in the shadow of 
the Cross, will resolve that, in the name 
of Christ and with the blessing of the 
Eternal, they will work together to the 
end that our economic life shall be more 
worthy of the name Christian. 
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The Inquiring 
Reporter Asks 


What do you think about the 
suggestion made by Dr. Stroup 
(OUTLOOK, Feb. 27) calling for 
a combination of church and 
public school education? Or, 
what do you think should be 








done about this problem? 





NEVIN C. HARNER, Professor, The 
Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa.— 
The junior high school portion of the 
plan particularly is open to the objec- 
tions that it would sectarianize our 
children, burden our churches, and in- 
vite the use of tax funds for parochial 
schools. 

ISAAC K. BECKES, Director of 
Young People’s Work, International 
Council of Religious Education, Chicago 
—Dr. Stroup faces a difficult problem 
but begins at the wrong point. I do not 
agree that the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision eliminates religion from the pub- 
lic school or that public funds are not 
available to continue the present sys- 
tem. We find $22,000,000,000 each 
year for military purposes which in the 
long run is comparatively unimportant. 
In my judgment, the problem of the re- 
ligious nurture of the children is the 
result of the failure of the church, not 
the public school. 

PRICE H. GWYNN, Jr., Director of 
Leadership E duc ation, Presbyterian 
Church, USA, Philadelphia, Pa.—I am 
in hearty sympathy with the concern 
and the goal of the writer. But his en- 
thusiasm has led him into an amazing 
over-simplification of the problems in- 
herent in the plan he suggests. The 
church has nowhere in sight, either the 
physical equipment or the trained per- 
sonnel, for emplementing such a scheme. 

MARY ALICE JONES, formerly ICRE 
Director of Children’s Work, now Rand- 
MeNally children’s editor, Chicago— (1) 
The majority of local churches are not 
equipped physically or in personnel; 
(2) almost inevitably there would be an 
increase in sectarianism; (3) there 
would be uneven-ness in quality of in- 
struction so provided. Protestant 
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churches accustomed to cooperating 
might get together on some such pro- 
gram within a community. But what 
of minority religious groups? 

W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON, Union 
Seminary in Virginia—As I read Dr. 
Stroup’s article, two questions presented 
themselves immediately: (1) Is _ this 
possible? There is hardly a Presby- 
terian college which is not in need of 
more adequate support. Can we do this, 
too? (2) Is it wise and right? Would 
it serve to divide the community, which 
is united through the public schools? 
Would it throw the denominations into 
sharper competition? 

J@HN Q. SCHLISLER, Executive 
Secretary, Board of Education, the 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn.— 
Dr. Stroup’s proposal is educationally 
unsound, psychologically wrong, relig- 
iously divisive and administratively im- 
possible. His purpose is commendable. 

FRANK M. McKIBBEN, Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, Evanston, Ill.—Any seri- 
ous suggestion for more effective relig- 
ious education in connection with the 
week-time experience of children should 
receive careful attention. Dr. Stroup’s 
plan merits such consideration. Yet 
why is it necessary in proposing some- 
thing utterly to discount other plans, 
some long in_ successful operation, 
weekday released time? He 
does not speak from long and intimate 
contact with such programs, 90% of 
which across the country are continu- 
ing. The only way to find out if Dr. 
Stroup’s plan is workable is to work at 
it. The suggestion is very plausable, 
except at the points that have made 
any worthy program difficulty, namely, 
arousing the public, securing effective 
organization, raising sufficient money, 
finding and employing capable per- 
sonnel, and securing public school coop- 
eration. If Dr. Stroup can actually 
overcome these difficulties in several di- 
verse communities then the plan might 
receive universal adoption. In the mean. 
time, let’s hold all the ground we have 
gained to stem secularism, illiteracy, 
and materialism. 


namely 


See, also, letter, page 2. 





Davis and Elki 
ins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 

A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment.. 


R B. PURDUM, President 
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Newspapers and Religion 


Among the many interesting angles 
to the revival enthusiasm shown in the 
Graham meeting in Columbia, S. C., 
recently (see page 3) is the part played 
by the daily press. Since this demon- 
stration substantiates convictions which 
we have long held we pause to call at- 
tention to it. 

No local event could have had better 
coverage than was given to the daily 
meetings and to the Sunday service in 
the stadium. Newspapers regarded the 
event, not as many do, earmarking it as 
“religion’”’ and relegating it to some 
previously assigned column and page, 
but treating it as any other local event 
of the same scope and appeal would 
have been treated 

The result was that public attention 
was focused and enthusiasm mounted 
Of course, in any such affair there is 
more to it than the publicity or news- 
paper accounts, but even as Evangelist 
Graham himself said, ‘‘Humanly speak- 
ing, the press coverage made pos- 
sible the mammoth stadium rally.” 

Some newspapers, all honor to them, 
treat church and religious news as they 
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treat anything else and they give it the 
space and position which it demands, but 
all too many pre-judge it, have a little 
nook for it, if at all, and limit its 
presentation in words, headlines and pic- 
tures. 

One city editor, for example, speaks 
his regrets, but, he says, he carried a 
report of a sermon on a Monday morn- 
ing and (regardless of any possible 
news value in the meantime) he will not 
carry anything else like that until next 
Monday morning. Think of treating 
political or sports news like that! 

A good many papers, more than we 
sometimes believe, know that one of the 
fundamental interests of people is re- 
ligion and they treat such news as they 
treat any other, ruling out none on a 
percentage or schedule basis, but giving 
it its due. Others, carrying occasional 
seasonal features of a religious charac- 
ter are amazed to discover what some of 
us were convinced of all along—that 
people are as much, if not more, in- 
terested in religion as they are in 
topics of government, science, sports 
events, or what have you? 

Here, it seems to us, is one of the 
severest tests of a newspaper’s trust- 
worthiness. Too many, we fear, fail in 
their responsibility to the people and to 
news value by an unfortunate tendency 
to pre-judge what they feel may be 
tagged “religion” and, because of their 
undervaluation of their own tag, cast 
it aside. 





Housing in Your Town 


What we think will be regarded as a 
significant story about the houses peo- 
ple live in (pages 4 and 5) has direct 
concern for the church and for Chris- 
tian people. 

An important survey made of South- 
ern areas by Southern people, and by 
church people, by the way, is to be found 
in some sections of Church and Commu- 
nity in the South.* The study was made 
by the Institute for Research in Social 
Science at the University of North Caro- 
lina. In case you do not know, this 
study was made for the recent Religious 
Education Re-Study of our church and 
is a highly significant and valuable 
book. 

These findings, then, might well be 
considered alongside the Davidson 
story: 


“The worst 10 per cent, in overcrowd- 
ing, of 199 cities of 50,000 or more 
people is found in the South. Over- 
crowding is related to general housing 
conditions. Good cities do not tolerate 
bad housing, for while men, women and 
children do not exist by adequate hous- 
ing alone, they do not live properly 
without it.”’ 

“No large southeastern or southwest- 
ern city, new or old, resort or indus- 
trial, residential or commercial, had a 
relatively favorable position in regard 
to housing. Too many of their dwell- 
ings were in need of major repairs or 
were without adequate bathing facili- 
ties.”’ 

*John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 
By Gordon W. Blackwell, Lee M. 
Brooks, S. H. Hobbs, Jr., 416 pp., $6. 


“Conditions of decay and overcrowd- 
ing spell out the same sorry facts: high 
rates of disease, delinquency, and death 
for children and adults. Negroes, for- 
eigners and the poor generally get the 
worst of it as others get the best. For 
whom are such conditions ‘income’ and 
what is the percentage on investment?” 


“Housing ties in concretely with 
much of the virtuous and vicious jn 
our culture. .It calls for the best 
that people of goodwill have to give 
in terms of reconstruction. This means 
reconstruction of thinking as well as 
action. We suffer greatly from a ter- 
mite type of thinking and action that 
threatens the very foundations of de- 
mocracy.” 


A “Study of Negro Housing Green- 
ville, S. CC.” showed that ‘‘about half 
of the houses have no screening.  Al- 
most none have a bathtub connected 
with running water, and two-thirds had 
not even running water in the kitchen. 
Just as many had no electricity. Toilet 
facilities were a little better with only 
16 per cent using privies, which, how- 
ever, were in very poor condition and 
usually shared by several families (15 
per cent of those using privies shared 
them with six families).”’ 

And one more: 


“Durham, Greenville, Little Rock, 
Meridian: high percentage of housing 
in need of major repairs, much over- 
crowding, low income, high infant mor- 
tality, crime and delinquency, conflict 
over slum clearance, resistance to hous- 
ing reform by vested interests — all 
these combine to make rough going fo 
democracy.’’ 


And, what is more, from our point 
of view, they combine to make a crude 
demonstration of Christian concern, or 
the lack of it, on the part of so-called 
respectable and Christian citizens of our 
communities — until they get a shock 
which reveals to them that even on the 
level of self-interest and their own wel- 
fare, this sort of thing won’t do. 

Fow about your town? How hard 
would it be to discover what these 
Davidson church people recently dis- 
covered within a stone’s throw of their 
church? 


The Reorganization 





34. BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 
Missions 


In addition to realigning several ex- 
tension agencies with what was for- 
merly known as “‘Home Missions,’”’ the 
1949 Assembly received recommenda- 
tions from its ad interim committee 
looking toward an extensive overhaul- 
ing of mission policies. 
said, 
“Much of the Assembly’s home mission 
money. 


For one thing, the committee 


.moves from the donor pres- 
bytery to the Assembly's agent and then 
back to the presbytery as a donee. 

This ‘swapping of dollars’ has done 
something to undermine the support of 
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the cause of Assembly’s home missions 
by the lower courts.” 

In suggesting a pattern by which this 
process should be stopped, the commit- 
tee apparently agreed with those who 
feel that basic principles generally rec- 
ognized are: Management should be as 
close to the operation as possible; and 
that local people will support local proj- 
ects more generously than they will re- 
spond to general support. 


The committee also said: 


“The work of Sustentation has 
claimed too large a share of the time 
and money of the executive committee. 
Which is by no means to say that 
Sustentation, the provision of funds for 
the operation of an established work, 
is not vital to our missions program. 
But it appears from the record that 
pre-occupation with this phase of its 
work has resulted in the executive com- 
mittee’s losing sight of its obligation 
to give evangelistic and church exten- 
sion leadership to the whole church. 
The action of the Assembly within the 
past few years in creating a permanent 
committee on evangelism would seem 
to indicate this fact, at least in mea- 
sure. The work of Sunday school ex- 
tension, under the Committee on Re- 
ligious Education, has assumed many 
of the functions that normally belong 
to the cause of church extension.” 


The committee recommended and the 
Assembly approved these departments 
in the Missions Division: Town and 
Country Work, Urban Work, Sunday 


School Extension, Sustentation, and De- 


fense Service. 

It declared the town and country 
work essential but it also pointed to 
the necessity of the division thinking 


“constructively into the whole ques- 
tion of the city church. It should ex- 
amine population movements on a large 
seale, study local situations at the level 
of the presbytery, or even of the in- 
dividual community, suggest tactics 
whereby our church could enter suc- 
cessfully into an unoccupied territory or 
improve decidely our work in territories 
where we have churches now estab- 
lished. As the executive committee re- 
minds the church in its report for 1948, 
new things are happening to the South. 
In our missionary program we have not 
been as aggressive and as intelligent 
and as liberal as we have been urged 
to be, .The key to the growing 
significance of our own denomination 
in the South of tomorrow, and in the 
nation, may well lie, in no small mea- 
sure, within the influence of the Mis- 
sions Division of the Board of Church 
Extension.’’ 


NEXT WEEK— Missions, continued. 


For the asking— 

—a free pamphlet on the reorgani- 
zation, explaining the most important 
changes. From The General Council, 
324 Church Street, Decatur, Ga. 





BRINGING MEN TO CHRIST--HOW FAR? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





phrase both overworked and un- 

derdone. The common conception 
of its meaning is sadly inadequate, with- 
out the amplitude and depth the New 
Testament would suggest. 


B RINGING MEN to Christ’; it is a 


Take Paul’s classic expression: 
“. . . till we attain . unto a full- 


grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ;”’ 
ie . that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ.’”’ Moffatt’s translation 
of this last is noteworthy: ‘‘This is the 
Christ we proclaim; we train everyone 
and teach everyone the full scope of this 
knowledge, in order to set everyone be- 
fore God mature in Christ: I labor for 
that end, striving for it with the divine 
energy which is a power within me.” 
How little that pictures what we actually 
do! 

We hear it said that bringing men to 
Christ is the sole task of the church. 
Quite true, if we mean what Paul meant. 
3ut in practice we stop with the first 
step. Bringing men to Christ—to the 
fullness of Christ—to maturity in Christ 
—is a long, long process. It did not 
come to completion in Paul, for al! his 
busy, spiritually rich years (Phil. 3:12). 
It has to begin somewhere, indeed. Men 
must be brought into contact with Christ 
for the first time. Not only the down- 
and-outers, the ungodly, the criminals 
(of whom Paul seems to have gathered 
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in a goodly share), but the nice, the 
easy-going and respectable, who have 
been hearing the name of Christ for 
years, but who have never realized him 
as a vital Person—all must be intro- 
duced to Christ. But indispensable as 
this is, it is only the barest beginning 
of bringing men to Christ. 


E SHOULD LAUGH at the medi- 
cal profession if they dropped 
everything else and paid atten- 

tion only to obstetrics. To concern our- 
selves only with spiritual rebirth is 
equally inadequate. We (fill the 
churches with spiritual babies, moral 
babies, people who after forty years of 
pew-sitting resemble Christ no more 
than they resembled their parents when 
they were forty minutes old. Really 
bringing men to Christ should mean 
more than filling long lines of cribs 
with permanent infants. Pews in church 
are more than cradles They can be 
work benches at which plastic souts can 
be hammered somewhat more into the 
shape of men. Churches are more than 
maternity wards. They can be work- 
shops wherein growing persons can have 
the strong meat and the hard work witn- 
out which they will not grow up to be- 
come mature in Christ. We do need to 
bring men to Christ—all the way. 

—From a contribution to these col- 
umns some years ago. 





General Assembly Will 
Open Massanetta Season 


Massanetta Springs, near Harrison- 
burg, Va., will have the longest con- 
ference season this year in all its 29 
years. Beginning with the General As- 
sembly on June 8 thirteen conferences 
will be held ending with the Bible con- 
ference Sept. 3. 

The schedule follows: 


General Assembly, June 8-14. 
Synod’s young adults, June 16-18. 
Synod’s young people, June 19-26. 
Virginia Music Camp, June 27-July 2. 
Pioneer Camp, July 3-9. 

Baptist Training Union, July 10-23. 
Women of the Church, July 24-30. 
Baptist Assembly, July 31-Aug. 6. 
Lutheran Assembly, Aug. 7-13. 
Christian Endeavor, Aug. 14-18. 
Synod’s Men’s Conference, Aug. 18-20. 
Bible Conference, Aug. 21-Sept. 3. 


Many improvements have been made 
on the Massanetta grounds during the 
year. Local committees are caring for 
advance preparations for the General 
Assembly. Ample housing facilities are 
assured through the cooperation of 
Madison College and the citizens of 
Harrisonburg. 





SYNOD CORRESPONDENTS 





Synod correspondents of THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK for the coming 
year are shown below. News of more 
than local significance should be sent to 
them at least a week before the date in- 
dicated. 


Alabama, N. J. Warren, Selma, June 6. 

Appalachia, Ben L. Rose, Bristol, June 
6. 

Arkansas, Wm. B. Oglesby, Jr., Little 
Rock, June 20. 

Florida, Marshall C. Dendy, Orlando, 
June 27. 

Georgia, 
July 4. 

Kentucky, Warren B. 
March 28. 

Louisiana, Albert B. Link, New Orleans, 


Eugene T. Wilson, Atlanta, 


yaw, Lebanon, 


April 4. 

Mississippi, Vance Barron, Meridian, 
April 11. 

Missouri, Wm. H. McCorkle, St. Louis, 
April 18. 


North Carolina, C. E. S. Kraemer, Char- 
lotte, April 18. 

Oklahoma, J. Allen Anderson, Mangum, 
April 25. 

Snedecor, ©. H. 
April 25. 

South Carolina, Kenneth G. Phifer, Rock 
Hill, May 2. 

Tennessee, Jos. B. 
May 9. 

Texas, Joe M. Brown, Port Arthur, May 
16. 

Virginia, C. 
boro, May 23. 

West Virginia, J. Sherrard Rice, Hunt- 
ington, May 30. 


VIRGINIA ART GLASS CO. 


ART STAINED AND LEADED GLASS 
Memorial Windows of All Types 
Repair Work a Specialty 
Estimates and designs at no obligation. 
12 N. 14th St. Richmond 19, Va. 


Williams, Tuscaloosa, 


Ledford, Nashville, 


Newman Faulconer, Waynes- 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Florida Cities Face 
Mission Challenge 


Florida News Letter 





The annual Chain of Missionary As- 
semblies held over the state was a great 
success. Under the leadership of Miss 
B. Louise Woodford, of St. Petersburg, 
the assemblies opened in Jacksonville 
January 22 and closed at Fort Myers 
February 28. More than 70 evening 
interdenominational services were held 
and members of the faculty spoke at 
48 civic clubs. Youth meetings were 
held in 68 high schools and in evening 
rallies. J. Hutchinson Cockburn, of 
Scotland, confronted ministers and 
others with the burden now being borne 
by European churches. Particular em- 
phasis was given the Japanese Christian 
University under the leadership of 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer and John Coven- 
try Smith. A strong committee was ap- 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 





.000 educational building. 








AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE 


The eollege offers to 
well prepared students 
scholarships or self- 


help so as to reduce 


expenses. 


For literature and 


other information ad- 


dress 


President J. R. McCain 
Decatur, Georgia 














pointed in Florida (see below) to raise 
funds for this great cause. Offerings 
of $3,000 were divided between migrant 
work in Florida under Home Missions, 
the Japan University, and overseas re- 
lief. 


Chairmen Are Designated for 
Japan University Campaign 


Florida, in the campaign for the Japan 
Christian University funds, is in Region 
IV, with Admiral Halsey as the head. 
Florida’s chairman is Bishop Henry I. 
Louttit, of Orlando. Area chairmen in- 
clude these Presbyterians: Paul Edris, 
Daytona Beach; Arch McNair, Deland; 
Marshall C. Dendy, Orlando; Winslow S. 
Drummond, Palm Beach; D. P. Mc- 
Geachy, Jr., Clearwater; Lawrence I. 
Stell, Tallahassee. 


Churches Facing Large 
Opportunities Everywhere 


Presbyterian churches in Florida are 
being hard-pressed to keep up with their 
opportunities. Following a survey at 
Melbourne a Sunday school and church 
were established there, and M. E. Mel- 
vin, of Oklahoma City, took over the 
leadership of the work in December. 
Luther L. Price, of Roanoke, Va., has 
become city missionary of the Greater 
Miami Area. Congregations overflow 
the auditorium of the recently-organized 
Lakeview church in St. Petersburg, 
where W. Don Kramer has been called 
to become full time pastor. Tampa’s 
First church recently entered its $200,- 
More than 
a million dollars worth of new build- 
ings have been completed in St. Johns 
Presbytery in the last twelve months. 
Many Florida churches are compelled to 
hold two Sunday morning services to 
care for the crowds. Two new churches 
have been organized in Florida Pres- 
bytery during the year: Knox at Can- 
tonment, and Westminster in West Pen- 
sacola. A petition now requests an or- 
ganization of the Gulf Beach church. 
A $20,000 building has already been 
erected. 





AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 


For information and catalog, write 
Celonel Chas. 8S. Holler, Jr., Principal, 


Beginning of Westminster 
House at FSU Is Gratifying 


Presbyterian forces in Florida are 
highly pleased at the actual beginning 
of construction on Westminster House, 
the student center at Florida State Uni- 
versity (OUTLOOK, March 20). It is 
hoped that the building will be com- 
pleted by next fall. When synod voted 
to go ahead with the building an elder 
from Gainesville said, ‘‘It is the business 
of the church to develop Christian char- 
acter and strengthen the faith of college 
students. Nothing is more important 
in the work of the church.” Albert J. 
Kissling has spearheaded the drive that 
secured the funds for the building. 
Miriam Wilson, student work director in 
Tallahassee, has been highly successful 
in her work there for a number of years. 
Alf Taylor, a Union Seminary senior, 
will become the student pastor at the 
University of Florida at Gainesville next 
summer. The Gainesville church is 
raising funds to purchase a manse for 
the student minister. 


Rodeheaver Starts Christian 
Colony on Melbourne Ranch 


Melbourne, Fla. (RNS)—A Christian 
colony has been started on the ranch of 
Homer Rodeheaver, famed evangelist 
here. 

Rodeheaver, who also has a home in 
Winona Lake, Ind., believes many peo- 
ple would like a winter home in Florida, 
where they’d know their neighbors are 
practicing Christians. For this reason 
he will sell lots on his ranch property 
only to devout Christians. There are 42 
lots, each 62 feet wide and 90 feet deep. 

At the same time that new homes go 
up on the property, Rodeheaver plans 
to erect a boys’ clubhouse and a com- 
munity church. He also contemplates a 
small, open-air tabernacle for Bible con- 
ferences. 


Miscellany 


Cornerstone for a new sanctuary for 
the Miami Shores church was recently 
laid. The $150,000 building seating 650 
is expected to be completed in about 
two months Approximately 20 
churches in the Orlando area are uniting 
in union services to be held during Holy 
Week. . Wm. Culbertson, president 
of Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, re- 
cently conducted a Bible conference in 
the Shenandoah church, Miami, where 
Daniel Iverson is minister. . . . The 
Norwood church in Jacksonville, which 
has more than doubled in membership 
since May, 1948, will become fully self- 
supporting April 1. Otto Lants is pas- 
tor. . . . U. S. Gordon, Gainesville First 
church, and A. C. Holt, Jacksonville 
First, are expected to go abroad this 
summer, spending about six weeks in 





Stillman? 








STILLMAN COLLEGE 
Our Church’s only School for Negroes 

As fares Stillmen, so fares our work with the Negro peo- 
ple. Have you as a Southern Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done anything directly and personally for 
Why not write Stillman in your will? 
not send your personal contribution, today? 

Address, Samuel Burney, Hay, President 


Why 


Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
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Scotland. E. Stanley Jones re- 
cently spoke to overflowing congrega- 
tions during an inter-church evangelistic 
series at Riverside church, Jacksonville. 

The South Jacksonville church 
recently completed its $200,000 sanc- 
tuary. . . A new church is being con- 
structed at Live Oak. 


MARSHALL C. DENDY. 
Orlando. 


(Next news letter, June 27.) 
PICTURE OF THE MONTH* 


The Titan---Story of 
Michelangelo 


In this unusual production Robert J. 
Flaherty, ‘“‘the father of documentary 
presentation” as an art, brings to the 
American audience one of the most fasci- 
nating films one will see in a lifetime 
of movie-going. This study was made 
in Italy some years ago by Curt Oertel, 
a Swiss film producer, and has been 
adapted -by Mr. Flaherty and his asso- 
ciates. 





Here we have the biography of one of 
the greatest creative artists of all time 
—and it is presented without the help 


of human actors, standard settings or 
any of the other factors usually asso- 
ciated with producing motion pictures. 
Michelangelo lives chiefly through 
camera studies of his works, arranged 
chronologically and complemented by 
photographs of the Italian scene, por- 
traits of contemporary personages and 
drawings depicting events of the period. 

The narration by Frederick March, in 
itself an excellent review of the social, 
religious and political life of Italy in the 
16th century, has definite’ literary 
quality. The film majors on the artist’s 
achievements and his relations with the 
great of his day, the princes of the 
House of Medici and the popes of the 
Roman Church. 


The dramatic employment of the 
camera is probably the outstanding 
achievement of this film. It acts like 
the human eye—surveying, appraising, 
getting the best of each piece of statu- 
ary—and, with the help of light and 
shadow, seems to create movement in in- 
animate objects. As for Michelangelo’s 
paintings, we feel overwhelmed by the 
frescoes of the Sistine Chapel, from the 
Creation to the Flood and on to the 
Last Judgment. The camera moves, and 
we feel fright in the Fall of Man and 
awe in the powerful interpretion of Cre- 
ation. 

A magnificent musical score by Alois 


Melichar seems to be a part of the com- 
mentary—from the soft and beguiling 
“water music,’”’ when the artist is at rest 
among pastoral scenes, to the highly ac- 
celerated. tempo introducing the warn- 
ing trumpets proclaiming the ‘Last 
Judgment.’”’ Dialogue is used sparingly 
but most effectively, as are sound effects. 
The end result is that the audience’s 
imagination, which must also play its 
part for the best enjoyment of this film, 
is given fullest rein. It is hoped that 
this brilliantly executed film may be 
widely enough distributed so that every 
moviegoer who appreciates the superior 
in films will get the chance to see it.— 
FOR: Adults and Young People. 


*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 
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Young in Spirit . 


H. ROE BARTLE, President 
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Direction by a Faculty of Talent 


MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Enrollment limited to 600 


. . Responsible . 


A Faculty that Speaks from Within 


INSPIRED INSTRUCTION 


. . Challenging 


Valley is a $3,875,000 Educational Center 
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Small Classes 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Power of the Resurrection 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 9, 1950 


I Corinthians 15:1-8, 20-21, 57-58 


For our Easter lesson this year we 
turn to Paul’s first epistle to the Co- 
iinthians, to a passage which is of par- 
ticular interest at this season because 
of the light which it throws on the 
future life. The letter was written by 
Paul in Ephesus, during the course of 
his third missionary journey. It was 
written to the church in Corinth, in 
response to definite inquiries on their 
part, and because of certain informa- 
tion which had reached Paul regarding 
the situation in that city. One of the 
most serious problems the church faced 
was the problem of the resurrection. It 
seems that there were certain people 
in the church who were unable to ac- 
cept the comfort afforded by this great 
Christian hope. 


I. The Certainty of the Resurrection 
15:1-34 


Paul speaks first of the resurrection 
of Christ and then of the resurrection 
of believers. 

1. The Resurrection of Christ 
(15:1-11). The fact that Jesus Christ 
arose from the dead, says Paul, is an 
essential part of the gospel which has 
entered into your Christian experience 
(1-4). It was an essential part of the 
gospel which I preached, which you re- 
ceived, on which your Christian experi- 
ence has been based, and on which your 
Christian hopes are founded. It is a 
fact which rests on the indisputable 
testimony of authoritative witnesses 
(persons still living and on whom the 
Corinthians could call, therefore, for 
verification). On this point, Paul con- 
tinues, all the apostles are in exact ac- 
cord (9-11). On some points they may 
have differed, but not on this. 

The fact that the early church based 
its whole gospel upon the resurrection 
of Jesus is an excellent argument that 
the grave was actually empty. All his 
enemies needed to do was to produce 


his body, and the whole movement 
would have collapsed. 

2. The Resurrection of Believers 
(15:12-34). If Christ arose, Paul 


argues in this section, then believers in 
Christ also shall arise. Paul argues 
this point, first, negatively (13-19), and 
then, postively (20-28). 

First, negatively. If you deny the 
possibility of a bodily resurrection, then 
you likewise deny the possibility of 
Jesus’ resurrection. And if Christ be 
not raised, then our witness is false; 
not only that, but Christianity has lost 
all its content and all its value. In 
that case those who have fallen asleep 
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in Jesus have perished, and we whose 
hope is confined to this life are of all 
people the most to be pitied.’”’ We are 
to be pitied above all other men, Paul 
means, because having made great sacri- 
tices, we receive no recompense; we 
cherish the greatest hopes oniy to be 
utterly disappointed. 

The argument so far h&s been that 
it cannot be true that the dead do not 
rise, because it involves such tremen- 
dous consequences. Paul now turns to 
the brighter side. 

‘But in fact Christ has been raised 
from the dead.’’ The ‘‘in fact’ is tri- 
umphant, emphatic. It is a horrible 
nightmare that Paul has pictured. Now 
he shakes it off. “If Christ has not 
been raised, your faith is futile, but in 
fact Christ has been raised from the 
dead, the first fruits of those who have 
fallen asleep.’’ On the first day of the 
week following the passover, the first 
fruits of the harvest were given to God 
as a consecration and pledge of the 
whole. As the first fruits were typical 
of the whole harvest, so also is Christ 
typical of the complete resurrection of 
believers. Jesus rose not to the exclu- 
sion, but to the inclusion of all believ- 
ing humanity. ‘For as in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ shall all be made 
alive.”’” Some students think that this 
verse means that all men shall be ulti- 
matedly saved in Christ. It is more 
commonly understood to mean that all 
believers in Christ shall be saved, and 
this seems to be confirmed by the fol- 
lowing verse, ‘“‘But each in his own 
order: Christ the first fruits, then at 
his coming those who belong to Christ.”’ 

Thrilled with the idea of believers’ 
resurrection in Christ, Paul goes on to 
speak of the ultimate consequences of 
the resurrection of Christ, the ultimate 
victory when all things shall have been 
subjected to Christ and he shall finally 
surrender his kingdom to the Father 
that God may be all and in all. 


lI. The Nature of the Resurrection, 
15:35-57 

In the first part of the chapter Paul 
has argued that Christ arose, and that 
it follows from this fact that believers 
in Christ shall also rise. But if this 
is conceded, questions will come to the 
mind, two in particular: (1) How are 
the dead raised, and (2) with what 
body? These questions were the more 
likely to be asked because of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection which was 
taught by the Rabbis. They held that 
the resurrection was a restoration, pure 


and simple, of the present body by the 
reunion of the material elements of 
which it was composed. Some people 
still hold this idea of the resurrection, 
and the same questions come naturally 
to mind. The material elements of the 
body are scattered; they actually enter 
into the bodies of other men. How then, 
are the dead raised, and with what body 
do they come? 

1. In regard to those who die (35-49). 
Paul sets forth the Christian faith, first, 
by an analogy from nature. The res- 
urrected body is not the old body, but 
a new body, which has organic connec- 
tions with the old, like an ear of corn 
which grows from the seed. ‘‘And what 
you sow is not the body which is 
to be, but a bare kernel, perhaps of 
wheat. .But God gives it a body 
.So it is with 
the resurrection of the dead. What is 
sown is perishable, what is raised is 
imperishable. It is sown in dishonor, 
it is raised in glory. It is sown in weak- 
ness, it is raised in power. It is sown 
a physical body, it is raised a spirit- 
ual body.” Many Chritians think that 
the body put in the grave will be raised. 
Paul tells us very plainly that this is 
not the case. It will be a new body, 
a different body, no longer a material 
body, but a spiritual body (i. e., one 
composed of spirit, not matter), one, 
however, that is vitally, organically con- 
nected with the old. 

2. In regard to those who are living 
at the time of Christ’s return (50-58). 
In the previous paragraph Paul has 
used an analogy to make his point 
clear; here he argues from the nature 
of the Kingdom itself. The argument 
from analogy has applied specifically to 
those who die before the return of 
Christ; the argument from the nature 
of the kingdom applies, not only to 
those who die, but also to those who 
are living at the time of his coming. 
In general Paul’s position is that the 
spiritual nature of the kingdom makes 
it inevitable that the bodies of both 
living and dead be transformed into 
spiritual bodies. 

“] tell you this, brethren: flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, nor does the perishable inherit the 
imperishable.’”” In the previous para- 
graph he had shown that according to 
the analogy of nature it was natural 
for us to have a new body fit for our 
new estate. Here he indicates that it 
is absolutely essential from the spirit- 
ual nature of the kingdom itself. Our 
present human body will not be able 
to participate in that perfected environ- 
ment which we call the Kingdom of 
God. A physical body (flesh and blood) 
would be a curtain to veil us from the 
face of God—too weak an instrument 
to bear such emotions, too dull an agent 
to execute the works to be done in the 
new state. ‘Flesh and blood” in the 
first part of the verse refers to those 
still living; ‘‘the perishable” (‘‘corrup- 
tion’ in the King James version) re- 
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as he has chosen, 














fers to the body from which the life 
has passed. The living then cannot 
inherit the kingdom with their present 
mortal bodies; the dead cannot enter 
it with the bodies which they formerly 
possessed. 

“Lo! I tell you a mystery,” Paul 
continues, and here, as elsewhere in 
the New Testament, ‘‘mystery’’ means 
not something mysterious, but a secret, 
which could not be known except 
through revelation. ‘‘We shall not all 
sleep (i. e., die), but we shall all be 
changed.’”’ Perhaps Paul thought that 
some of his own generation would not 
die before Christ returned; whether or 
not this is the fact, his words apply 
to the generation that is living at the 
Second Coming. Not all shall die, but 
all, living and dead, shall be changed. 
Changed in many ways, for which we 
should be duly grateful. But Paul is 
speaking of one particular thing—the 
change from the material realm to the 
spiritual, from perishable to imperish- 
able, from mortality to immortality.”’ 

“In a moment’’—-no long drawn-out 
process, but immediately, ‘‘in the twin- 
kling of an eye, at the last trumpet.’”’ 
This does not mean that an actual 
trumpet shall be blown, which all men 
in all parts of the world shall hear at 
the same identical moment. It is a 
part of the eschatological language of 
the time. The point is that the resur- 
rection of the dead and the transforma- 
tion of the living shall be simultaneous. 
For perishable fiesh must give way to 
that which is imperishable to participate 
in the heavenly kingdom, and those 
who are living, but mortal, must put 
on immortality. 

The thought of this double victory, 
the transformation of the bodies of 
those who are still alive and the new 
body given to those who have died, leads 
Paul to break out in his closing rhap- 
sody: “Then shall come to pass the 
saying that is written: “Death is 
swallowed up in victory” (from the He- 
brew text of Isaiah 25:3). There fol- 
lows a bit of poetry quoted from Hosea 
13:14, “O death where is thy victory? 
‘‘__the victory hitherto so universal and 
so feared a victory now forever lost, 
because death’s victims have been re- 
stored and death’s future power anni- 
hilated. 
Here death is represented as a vene- 


“O death where is thy sting?” 


mous creature, which brings pain and 
then dissolution, now rendered harm- 
less, because its sting has been removed. 

What is it that makes death so fear- 
ful, that gives death its sting? It is 
sin, says Paul. Some take this to mean 
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that the reason we fear death is be- 
cause we are sinners and fear the wrath 
of God; others think that the sting of 
death is sin because it is through sin 
that death has come into the world. 
The power of sin is the law because 
there could be no sin were there no 
law. And who is it that has removed 
this sting from death? It is Jesus to 
whom Paul’s heart goes out in bound- 
less praise; Jesus, who is giving us 
the victory over both sin and death. 
The present tense may indicate that 
Paul regards the victory as already 
won. More likely he thinks of it as 
a process continually going on as Chris- 
tians appropriate what has been won 
for them in Christ, and in his strength 
conquer the sin in their lives. 


III. The Results of the Resurrection 


And what is the practical value of 
this doctrine? Paul tells us in vs. 58. 
“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be 
steadfast, immovable” (steadfast in the 
faith, immovable in hope). We must 
get rid of all our skepticism and un- 
certainty and learn to be firmly seated, 
able to resist false teachings and other 
influences that would carry us away, 
unafraid of the future, whatever may 
occur. 

This is a vital exhortation for the 
present day when death for ourselves 
and for our loved ones is so much on 
our minds. There was a time when 
death filled me with a certain nameless 
dread. But it was born to me on the 
battlefields of France, during the first 
world war, when I saw the bodies of 
men torn and scattered, that the body 
is only the clothing of the soul, which 
it discards at last, as we do an outworn 
garment, while the soul itself wings its 
way back to God who gave it. 


The old doctor had measured out the 
soothing powders and _ fastened his 
saddle-bags. His patient lived in a 
lonely farm house far from drugshops 
and neighbors. 

“This medicine is only to quiet the 
pain?’ she asked, as her mother took 
it from him and went out. 

“Te” 

“There is nothing more to be done, 
then?” 

The old man took her hand and 
stroked it gently for his only answer. 
She was a gaunt, middle-aged woman 
who had suffered for many years. He 
wondered why she wished to stay any 
longer. He had known her since she 
was a child, and he could speak candidly 
to her. They were alone. She had 
been a faithful Christian woman. 

He held up the lean hand of which 
every knuckle was distorted with pain. 

“These clothes are nearly worn out, 
Sarah,” he said tenderly. “It is time 
you had a new garment.” 

“Yes,’? she cried passionately, ‘if I 
knew that God would give it to me! 
But what do we know of that place 
there beyond? Nobody has come back 
to tell us. This old body is ugly and 
worn out, I know, but it is I! I can- 
not think of myself in any other shape. 
And in a few days it will be nothing 
up yonder on the hill. Where shall I 
be then?’’ 


The old man walked up and down the 
room. He knew that the end was near. 
How could he help her? Suddenly je 
came back bringing a little pot of 
mignonette. 

“Sarah,” he said, a few weeks ago | 
saw you plant some little black seeds 
in this earth, Out of them has come 
this beautiful, fragrant thing. The black 
husks of the seed still lie rotting in 
the earth, ‘If God so clothe the grass 
of the field. . .shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 

“Give it to me;” she said quickly. 

He placed the little pot in her hands, 
Her eyes were full of sudden tears. The 
old man went out quietly and left her 
alone with God and the poor little com- 
forter he had sent. 

The next day the doctor was sum- 
moned in haste, but when he came he 
found that she had already thrown 
aside her old garments and had gone 
to be clothed anew by him who makes 
all things beautiful in his own good 
time. (Quoted By Tarbell’s Teachers 
Guide from The Youth’s Companion.) 


Why be afraid of Death, as though your 
life were breath? 

Death but anoints your eyes with clay, 
O glad surprise! 

Why should you be forlorn? 
only husks the corn, 

Why should you fear to meet the 
thresher of the wheat? 

Is sleep a thing to dread? Yet sleep- 
ing, you are dead 

Till you awake and rise, here or beyond 
the skies. 

Why not with happy shout, run home 
when school is out. 

The dear ones left behind! 
one and blind; 

A day, and you will meet; a night, and 
you will greet! 

This is the end of Death, to breathe 
away a breath 

And know the end of strife, and taste 
the deathless life, 

And joy without a fear, and smile with- 
out a tear, 

And work, nor care to rest, and find the 
last the best.” 


Death 


O foolish 


The author of these lines, Maltbie D. 
Babcock, was a brilliant Presbyterian 
minister who died at the early age of 
43. 

For the Christian, death has lost its 
sting. ‘‘Therefore, my beloved brethren, 
be steadfast, immovable. ."” Bat 
there is a second consequence—“‘‘always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.” 
Every word counts. We must not be 
satisfied with little, but rather seek to 
abound. We are to abound—not in 
disputation, not in words, not in good 
intentions, not in wealth, but in work. 
Not in any work, but in the work of 
the Lord, the work which he has given 
us to do, the task which he has com- 
mitted to us, whatever it may be. And 
we must never tire or grow weary— 
“always abounding in the work of the 
Lord” — because no work for him is 
ever wasted. We may think we accom- 
plish little. But our labor is not “in 
vain in the Lord.”’ It shall bear its 
fruit in all the years which are to come. 
Our present life is only a preparation 
for that life which shall never end. 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. Scripture quotations 
from the Revised Standard Version.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


SAM HIGGINBOTTOM, FARMER, 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 232 pp., $3.00. 

For those who love autobiography, 
for those who don’t but ought to, this 
is a superb book, packing rich years of 
yaried experience into intensely inter- 
esting concise pages of adventure. It 
is a book which takes the reader from 
the early struggles of a family in Wales 
and carries him to American schools 
and colleges, and from thence to the 
adventures of a pioneer in India. There’s 
romance as boy meets girl and “girl 
joins boy” in a beautifully happy mar- 
riage of mutual devotion. 

Worth the price of the whole book 
is the author’s sketch of the personality 
and character of that world-renowned 
figure and enigma, Gandhi. For those 
who would understand the relationship 
of American boards of foreign missions 
to the missionary and his work in the 
field the chapter entitled, ‘‘What is the 
gospel?” is significant. 

The reader who is interested in India 
as an international power and in its 
present problems will find here under- 
standing judgment from a man who has 
given forty years of his life to India. 
For the prospective missionary who 
wants a preview of coming attractions 
and detractions— excellert. For the 
layman—a broadening vision of ‘“for- 
eign mission’? work. Kipling said, ‘East 
is east, and west is west, and never 
the twain shall meet.”” SAM HIGGIN- 
BOTTOM, FARMER, denies it. 


JOHN OLERT, JR. 
Owensboro, Ky. 


SACRAMENTS, SIGNS AND SYM- 
BOLS. By W. Norman Pittenger. Wik 
cox-Follett Co., Chicago. 162 pp., $2.00. 

There is always a tendency among 
religious leaders to re-think what it 
means to have unity in’ essentials, lib- 
erty in non-essentials, and charity in 
all things. The point of attack always 
singles out non-essentials for re-defini- 
tion. Of course, if there could be gen- 
eral agreement as to what is non-essen- 
tial, then much of the division in the 
Christian communions would be 
bridged. But that is just the rub. What 
appears as non-essential to one person, 
is a clear-cut essential to another. When 
how you perform an act, how you wor- 
ship, for instance, is considered as es- 
sential, then the dimensions of liberty 
come in for some new measuring. 

That is what Dr. Pittenger is doing 


in his delightful little book, aptly 
titled, ‘“‘SSacraments, Signs and Sym- 
bols.”” Being an Anglo-Catholic he ad- 


mits of some accepted interpretations 
which more liberal Protestants will find 
hard to accept. He writes about what 
he calls the ‘‘bodily expression of re- 
ligion.’”’ His thesis is that in order 
to worship aright, it is mecessary to 
use certain signs and symbols that have 
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been traditionally approved in Chris- 
tendom for many centuries. He is con- 
vinced that one of the practices keep- 
ing apart the Christian communions is 
the diversity in method of worship. If 
all Christians would adopt a common 
“external religion,’ that is, if they 
would act alike when they wor- 
ship, we would be a long way on the 
road to Church union. 

He finds support for his belief in the 
fact that there is an “increasing will- 
ingness on the part of Protestant lead- 
ers and the increasing desire on the 
part of Protestant laymen to introduce 
and employ in their worship and devo- 
tion more of the traditional ‘sacred 
signs.” 

Dr. Pittenger uses as his substantiat- 
ing authorities such writers as von 
Hugel, Evelyn Underhill, Rudolf Otto 
and William James. His argument is 
thus: God is Spirit, and man to wor- 
ship God must therefore (being both 
physical and spiritual) make certain 
bodily signs and gestures, to express 
himself. Therefore, if the signs and 
symbols used are those long practiced 
in the Christian family, worship will 
be greatly enchanced, and religion be- 
come more vital to everyone. The 
added inmplication being that all Chris- 
tendom will be drawn together through 
common worship into a working and 
worshipping union, 

The central essay consisting of six 
chapters, is enchanced by eight addi- 
tional essays on related topics. In the 
latter the author deals with such perti- 
nent subjects as Christianity as Culture, 
Religion and Morality, One Holy Catho- 
lic Church and Christianity and our 
Troubled World. The shorter essays 
carry forward the central theme of the 
book. 

Readers will be stimulated by the 
cogent arguments Dr. Pittenger pre- 
sents. He is a lecturer of stature who 
is able to write without losing the per- 
sonal touch of the conversational pres- 
entation. The book, therefore is easy 
to read; in fact, it is delightful read- 
ing. The Protestant will find himself 
commenting that much of the attrac- 
tion of Anglo-Catholic and Roman- 
Catholic worship as set forth by Dr. 
Pittenger just isn’t attractive to him. 
He also will feel that Jesus’ words must 
always be kept in mind: ‘They that 
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worship Him, must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.” 

The book is written with the foot- 
notes right in the text. It is pleasant 
not to have to thumb through the back 
pages hunting up a reference. An 
orchid for Pittenger on this thoughtful- 
ness. The bold-face type used in the 
copy available to the reviewer is diffi- 
cult to read. The printer could have 
made the book much more attractive 
with better type. 

It is a book worthy of careful study, 
and quiet discussion, by all those who 
are really concerned about how to make 
public worship and private devotions 
more meaningful and actual. Whatever 
the readers’ disagreement with the au- 
thor, the end in view has been gained. 
Our religion ought to be more vital and 
meaningful. 

C. VIN WHITE. 

Lincoln, Neb. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Faith of Our Feminists. Josephine 
Lurie Jessup. Richard R. Smith. $2.50. 

Passover. Theodor H. Gaster. Henry R. 
Schuman. $2.00. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum $2 cash with order. 
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FREE CATALOG of Used Religious Books 

mailed upon your request. Write today 
Baker Book House, Dept. PO. Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 





HEBREWS IN OUTLINE. A helpful guide 
for studying the Epistle. 25c. Biblia 
Press, 824 S, National, Springfield, Mo. 





DRE WANTED 





WANTED: DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. Salary $2,400. Write Box 
2056, Williamson, W. Va. 








Does your church 
need more hymnals? 


As your church grows, 
so grows the need 
for more hymnals. 


THE 
PRESBYTERIAN 
HY MNAL 


is the official Church hymnal — the 
hymns, doxologies, responses, and 
chants were chosen because of their 
musical excellence, high spiritual 
quality, wide variety of topics, and ap- 
propriateness for all occasions. Includes, 
also, 53 pages of Scripture responsive 
readings. Single copy, $1.50. In quan- 
tities, $1.35 each. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOK STORES 


Box 1020 
Dallas 1, Tex. 


Box 1176 
Richmond 9, Va. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


DEATH 

Ernest N. Hart 57, 
First church (USA), 
since 1948, died there 
Hart, who had served 
Ky., Central church for 
before going to Covington, was a native 
of England, coming to the United States 
when he was 21. 








of the 
Covington, Ky., 
March 10. Mr. 
the Owensboro, 
twelve years 


minister 


CHANGES 

James B. Bradley, Monticello, Ga., has 
begun his new work as pastor at Spruce 
Pine, N. C. 

Samuel C. Smith, who recently com- 
pleted his work at Union Seminary in 
Virginia, has begun his work as pastor 
at Forest City and Bostic, N. C. 

Woodson P. Booth, Phelps, Ky., will 
be installed as pastor of the Northside 
church, Gastonia, N. C., March 26. 

F. Hubert Morris from New Bern, N. 
C., to 421 W. Riverside Ave., Covington, 
Va. 

George Johnson from Coral 
Fla., to 706 Nottingham Rd., Wilming- 
ton 56, Del. 

Floyd A. Loperfido from University 
City, Mo., to 206 S. Jefferson St., Prince- 
ton, Ky. 

Algernon Killough from Gurdon, Ark., 
to Hughes, Ark., after April 1. 

J. Gordon Riggan, missionary pastor 
of the Huntington, W. Va., First church, 
has accepted a call to the recently or- 
ganized Enslow Park church, 
Huntington, effective April 1. 
905 Tenth Ave. 

John P. Simmons from 
Miss., to 128 E. 52nd St., Savannah, Ga., 
Hull Memorial church. 

Howard F. Newman's 
Scotland has changed to Croston 
Lodge, Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh 9, 
Scotland. 

James H. Skelton, 
Brazil, is now in this country on emer 
gency furlough at 120 Maxwell St., An- 


Gables, 


also in 
Address: 


Louisville, 


address in 
been 


missionery to 


derson, S. C. 

Wm. Porter Boyle, missionary to 
Japan, has for his address: % Foreign 
Missions Conference of N. A., APO 317, 
% Postmaster, San Francisco. 

Paul Mennenoeh, Mountainsburg, Ark. 





(USA church), has been installed as 
pastor of the US church at Alma, Ark. 

Cc. T. McCully, Paragould, Ark., will 
be installed as pastor of the Jackson- 


ville, Ark., church April 2. 

George T. McKee from Morrilton, 
Ark., to Mountain Home, Ark., effective 
Apr. 1. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses: two years of high schools. 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self-control 
academic efficiency, spirtual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
ment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applica- 
tions for 1950-1951 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Southwestern at Memphis 


A college with a tradition of excellence, 
offers an adventure in learning and in Chris- 
tian living. 

Applications accepted for summer and fall 
sessions. 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 





Transfer, 














Where Religion 


DAVIDSON 
COLLEGE 


Davidson, N. C. 


and Education 
Advance 
The Christian Purpose 


John R. Cunningham, 


President Write for Catalogue 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, liberal arts college 
for women. B. A. and B. S. degrees are 
offered with many fields of specializa- 
tion. Registrations now being received 
for 1950-51. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina, 








Continuously outstanding since 1849 for the 
highest attainments in the intellectual, spirit- 
ual and physical realms of Christian eduea- 
tion. 
FULLY ACCREDITED * CO-EDUCATIONAL 
FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS * SOUNDLY 
PROGRESSIVE AND GROWING 


W. B. Guerrant 
President 
Sherman, Texas 





FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


Red Springs, N. C. 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
Joyous Christian atmosphere 
Marshall Scott Woodson 
President 








Hampden-Sydney College 


1776-1950 


In view of the number of applications 
received for session of 1950-51, those de- 
siring to enter at that time should apply 
immediately. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 
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